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THE MORTONS OF MORTON HALL. 
CHAPTER XLIT,—CALEB JAKES, 


“ 
Cates JAKES, PAWNBROKER AND DEALER IN CURIOSI- 
TIES,” 


At the date of which I write, these words might | 


have been scen, rudely painted on a rough board, over 
a shop in one of the poorest streets of Falmouth, which 
town, like all seaports, contains many miserable streets ; 
while in smaller letters was added, “ Seamen’s Advance 
Notes Cashed.” 

Caleb Jakes was a thorough-bred cockney, who had 
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| set up in business at Falmouth during the great war, 
| in the above-mentioned lines, and in the course of a few 
| years had accumulated sufficient wealth to enable him 
to open a jeweller’s shop in the High Street, not many 
yards distant from the coach office. 

In his primitive place of business, Caleb Jakes bought 
and sold anything and everything by which he could 
“turn a penny,” as he phrased it, to his own advantage, 
and this, it was generally believed, without asking any 
impertinent questions of the vendors. His most profit- 
able dealings, however, were with sailors, of whom he 
purchased, usually for a mere trifle, any curiosities they 
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had brought from foreign lands, or any description of 
smuggled goods which they could contrive to bring on 
shore without awakening the suspicions of the Custom 
House officers; and of whom he also purchased prize 
money, at an unconscionable discount. He likewise 
fitted them out for sea, and cashed their advance notes 
at an enormous profit, and otherwise plundered them, 
as his successors, the land sharks, to be found in every 
seaport, do to the present day. 

The day after Jemmy Tapley’s conversation with the 
Widow Bolitho, at the Fisherman’s {Arms, the old 
seaman set out for Falmouth. 

It was no uncommon thing on the part of the old man 
to wander away from the village of St. David and be 
absent for days and weeks, during which he was visiting 
his old shipmates in Falmouth and other smaller sea- 
ports in the vicinity, being always sure of a hearty wel- 
come wherever he chose to put up—many people, in 
fact, eagerly proffering their hospitality in exchange for 
his “sea yarns,” of which he possessed an abundant 
store, and in the relation of which he was apt to stretch 
the long bow to its utmost tension. 

Usually on these occasions—since Mary Talbot had 
been residing at St. David—the old man had made it a 
practice to call at the young lady’s lodgings and inquire 
whether she had any commands for Falmouth. He 
called on the present occasion; but instead of merely 
putting his usual question, he requested an interview 
with Miss Talbot. Mary was attached to the old man, 


and the interview was readily granted. When, however, 
he entered the parlour, he seemed somewhat at a loss to 
explain his object in calling; and it was not until he 
had blundered considerably that Mary was able to under- 
stand that he wished her to entrust him with the keep- 


sake which had been given to her by her brother. 

Through the story set afloat by Dame Hoolit, it had 
hecome generally suspected throughout the village that 
Mary Talbot had in her possession the locket lost by 
Mr. Aston, and many and various were the surmises as 
to the manner in which she became possessed of it. The 
general suspicion now pointed to Henry Talbot, and it 
was supposed that the reason Mr. Aston was so silent 
on the subject, was because Henry—-still believed to 
have been lost at sea—was his nephew. It was a sore 
thought with Mary, who could not but be aware that 
these suspicions were abroad, and who longed for the 
day when, as she still believed, her brother’s innocence 
would be made manifest. 

The young lady was both surprised and abashed at 
the old seaman’s strange request. She hesitated for 

,some moments to comply with it, and it was not until 
Tapley had explained his reasons for the request he 
made, and assured her that he had cause to believe that, 
if she would entrust him with the locket, he could not 
only prove her brother’s innocence beyond a doubt, but 
also would be able to show who was the actual thief, that 
she produced it from her writing-desk and handed it to 
the old man, with strict injunctions that he should take 
care of it, and not let it pass out of his possession, and 
should faithfully restore it to her on his return. 

She was anxious to know more; but the old seaman 
was guarded in his speech. He hoped and believed 
that he had found a clue to the thief. This much he 
assured her; but he added— 

“ Aw may be mistaken, Miss, and aw wudna like to 
say a’ aw think till aw’m right sure. Any way, aw’ll 
bring tha’ back t’ jimerack to-morrow e’en.” 

So, with the locket in his possession, and a stout 
cudgel in his hand, Jemmy Tapley set forth on his 
journey. 
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It is very probable that the old man had had frequent 
dealings with Mr. Jakes in former days. At all events 
he knew the dealer well, and was well known to him, as 
indeed he was to almost everybody in Falmouth, or in 
any of the towns and villages within a radius of twenty 
miles around St. David. 

On his arrival at Falmouth, instead of going, as usual, 
to the quay to see his numerous seafaring friends, he 
“bore up” for Caleb Jakes’s shop—not the newly estab- 
lished jeweller’s shop, but the old pawnbroker’s and 
general curiosity shop, in the by-street above alluded to, 
and after having exchanged greetings with the pro- 
prietor, he carelessly inquired what-news was stirring in 
the town. 

“Well. Nothing to speak of, Jemmy,” replied Caleb. 

“ Anything new at St. David P” 

“Nought to speak on nuther, Muster Jakes,” re- 
turned the old sailor. “In coorse,” he went on, “ thu’s 
heerd as Tummas Dickson be a goin’ to sot up i’ th’ 
public line, here at Falmouth ?” 

“ Ay, Dickson told me as much himself, months ago, 
He did say that he was going to marry the widow 
Bolitho. Is that so, Jemmy ?” 

“ Her wouldn’t ha’ un,” replied the old seaman. “'T’ 
widdy’s nean sich a fule. What for did un tell’ee he 
weer goin’ to marry she, Muster Jakes ?” 

“ Oh, merely in course o’ conversation, Jemmy. He 
called to select some jewellery, and happened to say that 
he’d need a wife if he went into business, and then he 
spoke of the widow Bolitho.” 

“Her wouldn’t ha’ un if he weer made o’ goold, aw 
tell’ee,” repeated the old seaman. “Times be changed, 
aw reckon, when sich as Tummas Dickson have money 
to spend i’ sich-like jimcracks.” 

“ He has had a legacy lefthim, I’vehcard. But how- 
ever, he didn’t pay money for the jewellery he purchased. 
He exchanged an old-fashioned locket for the things he 
picked out, and I gave him a pound into the bargain. 
The locket, he said, had belonged to his wife—Sally 
Baker as was.” 

“ Wheer did Sally Baker get howd 0’ a goold locket?” 
inquired the old sailor. “Her weer poor enow when 
her marri’d him, and so weer a’ her folks.” 

“Twas given her by a lady she lived with before she 
married—so Dickson said.” 

“ When did Tummas tell’ee that?” inquired the old 
seaman, whose countenance might have betrayed the 
deep interest with which he listened to Caleb, although 
he strove to speak in an unconcerned manner. 

“Full six months ago—perhaps more. About the 
time when I first heard speak of thelegacy. I think he 
then spoke of it himself for the first time.” 

“Has tha got th’ locket i’ the shop now ?” 

“No. It was sold by mistake. Dickson naterally 
didn’t want it to be known as he’d sold it, it having been 
given to his wife as a sort of keepsake, and being an 
article as ’ud easily be reckernised. So I promised as 
I’d melt it up for old gold, and it was very good and 
heavy, though a queer, old-fashioned thing. But the 
next day I picked out some goods I had bought, and 
had had in pawn, to be sent up to my new shop in the 
High Street, and the boy took the locket along with the 
other goods, and, unbeknown to me, hung it in the 
window. In the afternoon a young gent, who'd just 
got down fom the stage, at the coach office just above, 
saw the portrait in the locket, and took a fancy to it. 
He came in, and on examining. it closely said he believed 
the locket had once belonged to his grandmother, and 
offered me at once all that I asked for it, and bought » 
gold chain besides. I couldn’t well refuse such a chance, 
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so I sold the locket; but Dickson believes to this day 
that it was thrown into the melting-pot.” 

While Caleb was speaking, Jemmy Tapley had taken 
from his pocket a small parcel folded in tissue-paper. 

“What! Have you something to sell, Jemmy ?” in- 
quired the jeweller with some surprise. 

The old sailor made no immediate reply. He un- 
folded the parcel, and to Caleb’s utter amazement drew 
forth a locket and chain, saying, as he held the former 
up to view— 

“ Be this th’ locket, Muster Jakes, as Tummas Dick- 
son guv’ee for t’ jimcracks P” 

Caleb Jakes had more than once been in trouble in 
consequence of stolen goods having been found in his 
possession, and he knew that Tapley was aware that 
such had been the case. He had, however, purchased 
the locket in good faith, fully believing Thomas Dick- 
son’s story. After a few moments’ hesitation, therefore, 
though he appeared blank with astonishment, he ac- 
knowledged that the trinket in the old seaman’s posses- 
sion was the veritable article which he had obtained 
from Dickson. 

A brief earnest conversation ensued between the 
jeweller and the old man, the latter having retreated 
with Caleb to the dark recesses in the rear of the 
shop. 

At its close the jeweller faithfully promised to keep 
silent respecting what had passed between himself and 
the old seaman, until the latter should call upon him to 
disclose the secret; and Jemmy Tapley having succeeded 
in his object to his perfect satisfaction, and in fact 
beyond his hopes and expectations, bade Mr. Jakes good 
bye, and went off to visit some of his old shipmates who 
resided in the town. 

The next day he returned to St. David, and called at 
Miss Talbot’s lodgings immediately after his arrival. 
To Mary he related the conversation which had taken 
place between himself and Caleb Jakes; but it was not 
without great difficulty that he prevailed upon the 
young lady to keep the matter secret for the pre- 
sent. 

It was, however, Jemmy Tapley’s wish that the secret 
should not be disclosed until he had woven the toils still 
more closely around the villain who had brought suspi- 
cion upon so many innocent persons, and caused so much 
pain and misery. The old man suspected Dickson to 
be guilty of other and equally atrocious misdeeds, which 
he wished to prove against him; and Mary, though she 
was eager for the moment when the mystery which had 
so long surrounded the robbery should be completely 
unveiled, and her brother’s innocence perfectly proved, 
was too grateful to the old sailor for the interest he had 
manifested, and the pains he had taken in her and her 
brother’s behalf, to interfere with his plans. 

For some time past Miss Talbot had been very un- 
easy, in consequence of the strange silence of Sir Arthur 
Lockyer. Painful doubts had arisen in her mind, which 
she was unable to drive away, notwithstanding her innate 
consciousness of her brother’s integrity; for she felt 
confident that wheresoever the young baronet might be, 
he must long ere now have received her letter. 

The details she now learnt from Jemmy Tapley re- 
assured her; but the time was drawing near when 
Henry and his cousins might be expected to arrive in 
England, and she was exceedingly anxious that the 
mystery of the robbery should be cleared up previous 
to her brother's arrival. 

It was, however, necessary for her, yet awhile 
; me) to exercise the virtues of patience and self- 
denial, . 
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CHAPTER XLIII—MESSRS. FOLEY AND FERRET IN THE SIUDY 
AT MORTON HALL, 


Ir will be recollected that some chapters back Mr. Foley 
was left in no enviable frame of mind, after he had 
perused the letter written by Mr. Ferret from the hotel 
in Falmouth. 

The squire fretted and fumed and stormed, and at first 
professed to disbelieve all that the lawyer had written. 
He bewailed the death of his former solicitor, who, he 
averred, would have stood by him staunchly, instead of 
taking part, as he accused Mr. Ferret of doing, with 
those who had arranged a conspiracy to defraud him of 
his property. 

Even when Mr. Ferret returned to the Hall, the squire 
charged him with complicity with his enemies, and 
heaped a torrent of abuse upon him, to which the lawyer 
listened in silence and patience. 

At length Mr. Foley’s mood changed. He began to 
bewail his misfortunes; to speak of the ruin that was 
impending over himself and his family, and to complain 
that as soon as adversity threatened him, he found him- 
self deserted by those whom he had believed to be his 
best friends. 

Then Mr. Ferret spoke— 

“My dear sir,” he said, “if I could see any reason- 
able hope that you could successfully contest the claims 
of Mr. Henry—of this gentleman, I should say—who 
professes to be, and who, in my opinion is, beyond doubt, 
the youngest son of the late Edward Morton, senior, and 
consequently the legitimate heir to his father’s estates, 
I should advise you to contest to the utmost the claim 
which I feel assured will, sooner or later, and, I have 
reason to believe very soon, be brought forward, and 
would myself use every exertion in your behalf. 

“TT, however, perceive no such hope, and therefore I 
should advise you as a friend, to adopt the plan I sug- 
gested in my letter; a plan which I have no doubt will 
redound to your advantage. 

“ Permit me to repeat certain of the facts mentioned 
in my letter, that you may understand them more 
clearly. 

“T have ascertained that the mysterious stranger who 
some months since visited Fordham under the assumed 
name of Aston, and who is now residing at St. David, 
is, beyond a shadow of a donbt, the son of the late 
Edward Morton, supposed to have been lost at sea forty 
years ago. 

“Tt is now known in the village of St. David that his 
true name is Morton. He has made himself known to 
Miss Talbot, the daughter of his deceased sister, who is 
also a resident in the village; and his banker in London, 
the postmaster at Falmouth, and other persons can prove 
his identity. Moreover, I have discovered, since my 
return to Fordham, that he was recognised, on the occa- 
sion of his visit, by old Matthew Budge, the sexton. 


.The old man was cunning enough to conceal this fact 


from you; but, from something which the landlord of 
the Wheatsheaf let drop, I was induced to visit the 
old sexton, who could not evade my cross-questioning. 
I wormed the secret out of him in spite of himself. There 
is no doubt whatever, if the matter be brought to the 
issue of a trial, that scores of witnesses could be found 
to prove this gentleman’s identity—persons who knew 
him in his boyhood. It would not be left to old Matthew 
alone. It is not as if a generation or more had passed 
away, and a son or grandson of the supposed lost Henry 
Morton were to appear and prefer his claim to the 
estates, in which case he would have to prove his descent 
by lawful wedlock, and there would be other chances in 
your favour. 
cc 2 
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“In the present instance the direct heir, a man of 
wealth, possessing the means to prosecute his claims, 
will appear in propria persona, still far from being an 
old man—in fact, by many years a younger man than 
you—able to give the history of his career from the 
moment he left England until his return. The testi- 
mony in his favour would be perfectly overwhelming. 

“Why he has held himself aloof so long I cannot 
say; but to me the very fact scems indicative of some 
settled purpose; especially when I couple it with his 
secret visit to Fordham, so soon after his arrival. 

“ Now, by pursuing the course I advise, you would 
not only compel Mr. Henry Morton, whatever may be 
his feelings towards you, to deal generously with you, 
but you would also enlist the. sympathies of the public in 
your favour r 

Here Mr. Foley interrupted the lawyer by speaking 
of the anonymous letter he had received, and expressing 
his opinion that the writer might be in possession of 
documents which might overthrow the claims of Mr. 
Aston, or the soi-disant Henry Morton. 

Mr. Ferret, however, ridiculed this idea. 

“T have,” he said, “ as I wrote you by letter, discovered 
who this fellow is. He isa mere mean scoundrel, who 
has robbed and would betray his master. He may pos- 
sess some document which he, in his ignorance, believes 
to be of value, but which, be it what it may, can be of 
no avail against the claim of Henry Morton, openly and 
boldly set forth. 

“1 purpose, in fact, to serve you through this man’s 
villainy. It will be necessary for you to show by what 
means you have become aware of the existence and the 
return to England of the direct heir to the property you 
have for so many years honestly believed to be your 
own. I suggest, therefore, that I return to Cornwall 
and seek an interview with Mr. Morton, when I will 
explain that, through the receipt of an anonymous Ictter 
—which I will, if you please, place in his hands—you 
came to the knowledge of his existence and his arrival 
in England, and that, assured of the justice of his 
claims, you have lost no time, since the receipt of the 
letter, in communicating with him through me.” 

The conversation was long continued. Mr. Ferret 
used every argument he could think of to induce the 
squire to listen to reason; and finally, though sorely 
against his will, Mr. Foley acceded to the lawyer’s sug- 
gestions, and Mr. Ferret was left to act in the matter as 
he thought most advisable. 








SOME HABITS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 


Unver the above quaint title a book was published last 

year, and I have itnowbeforeme. The question having 

frequently been debated whether the actual writer was 

what he professed himself to be, a working man or not, 9 
it may be worth while to state that quite recently I had 

the pleasure of an introduction to the author, who is a 

real bond fide working man, in the ordinary acceptation 

of the words. 

Much talk there is about all being working men in 
our times, some by hand, and others by bead. Thus 
Lord Brougham, in a famous address to working men, 
claimed to be as hard a worker as any of them; but 
in the plain use of the term, the working man is he who, 
following some handicraft, wins his bread by the labour 
of his hands. 

Even yet a limitation has to be imposed if we would 





understand by the working man, and in the ageregate 
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“the working classes,” exactly what a journeyman 
engineer understands, and vividly represents in the in- 
teresting book now before me. He means a man who 
has learned some handicraft by apprenticeship, not a 
mere hod-man or carrier, or other unskilled labourer, 
This sort of working man has an importance in every 
industrial community, evident to all who reflect on the 
position in which he stands to the industrial arts, 
Money, mere capital, would make sorry ducks and drakes 
with the operation of any industrial art, but for the 
skilled workmen who operate. The working man, in 
this limited sense, is a very important individual; and 
being so, let us proceed to see what sort of a picture of 
him is drawn by the journeyman engineer. 

“ The typical working man,’’ he writes, “has been done 
times innumerable by more or less eminent hands, and 
from very various points of view. Many of these word 
pictures of the working man, are, as word pictures, 
masterpieces, and are, considering that they are written 
by men outside of the classes of which they treat, sur- 
prisingly accurate; but still, to a working man, even 
the best of them plainly shows a want of that knowledge 
of the minutise of the inner life of the working classes, 
which can only be thoroughly known to members ot 
those classes. While some of the pictures of the work- 
ing man that have been given to the world have been 
as impartial and accurate as it was possible for them to 
be made from an outside point of view, others have, as 
was naturally to be expected, gone to either extreme. The 
working man of actual life,” the journeyman engineer 
goes on to say, “ is like most other human beings, a com- 
pound of good and evil; he has virtues, but he also has 
his faults and weaknesses. He will maintain a battle 
for what he conceives to be his rights, and never count 
the cost. He will stand by his friend in cloud as well 
as sunshine, and he will often endure the woes of want, 
and the still more terrible grief of sceing his wife and 
children suffering those woes, while he is powerless to 
relicve them, with a degree of fortitude which, were it 
displayed on a more public stage, would be deemed 
heroic. ‘Take him for all in all,” writes my authority, 
“the working man is not a bad fellow;” yet (and now 
you will see, my friend, that the journeyman enginecr is 
no thick-and-thin eulogist), what follows next proves the 
typical working man to have much that is improvable. 
“In him,” says my authority, “ human nature has not 
attained the maximum of perfectibility just yet. His 
character has its seamy as well as bright side. He is 
often drunken, and not always ashamed thereof; and 
sometimes his love of drink leads to his being guilty of 
conduct which, to put it mildly, is not all that may be- 
come a man. Moreover, he frequently, in a too literal 
sense, takes no heed for the morrow. Though endowed 
with a considerable amount of natural shrewdness, he is 
constantly allowing himself to be cajoled out of money, 
and used as a tool by gangs of idle, ignorant harpies. 
He is not, generally speaking, so well educated and well 
informed as he might be. His language is scarcely pure 
English undefiled, and is too habitually full of strange 
oaths. His ideas upon history, political economy, and 
the constitution of society are noticeable rather for their 
confusion, and their exceedingly pronounced tone, than 
for their extent or accuracy.” Well, this at least is not 
flattery, and it comes from “ one of themselves.” 

Are the working classes as well educated as they 
might be? asks my authority, and presently answers, 
they are not. ‘True, a large proportion can now read 
and write—and, thanks to cheap educational literature, 
there are not a few men among them who are, even in a 
scholarly sense, well educated ; but the ignorance, the 
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want of anything like real or beneficial education that 
still prevails among them as a class, and which is seen 
most remarkably in those who have received all the 
benefits of the educational machinery at present applied 
to their benefit, is unpleasantly astonishing. Farther on, 
our author explains what, according to his view, is the 
cause of the working artisan’s defective education. How 
comes it, he inquires, that, educational and general litera- 
ture being so cheap and abundant, educational facilities 
so wide-spread and easy of access, and artisans endowed 
with a considerable share of natural intelligence, they 
should, as a class, be ignorant and ill-informed? The 
answer is, that the system of education applied to the 
working classes is a thoroughly unsound one. It at- 
tempts too much—attempts to make scholars of children, 
instead of merely trying to pave the way to their becoming 
intelligent men. It is a sort of Jack-of-all-trades and 
mastcr-of-none system, touching in a dry and elementary 
manner upon a great many branches of education, with- 
out going far enough into any one of them to make 
it sufficiently interesting to the pupils that they should 
pursue it for the sake of the pleasure it gives after 
they have left school. In his further remarks on 
the education of the working classes, our author lays 
great stress on what, since his book was written, has 
grown into one of the leading questions of the day, 
viz., technical instruction. That he is not unmindful of 
the spiritual interests of his dawning pupil mind, will 
be gathered from the following. “TI leave it to be taken for 
granted,” states he, “that a knowledge of the Scriptures 
would form part of this, or any other system of English 
education ; but a much higher knowledge of them would 
be conveyed to the pupil if, instead of sctting him to 
learn chapters of the Bible by way of punishment, or 
cramming him with gencalogies of the Patriarchs and 
Apostles, just previous to examinations, he was shown 
the geographical positions of the various countries men- 
tioned in Holy Writ, and told the changes they have 
undergone, and their present social position among the 
nations of the earth, and had pointed out to him the 
glorious poetry and wisdom of such parts as the Psalms, 
the Proverbs, and Christ’s parables and sermon on the 
mount, and the applicability of many of the lessons 
contained in them to the affairs of everyday life at the 
present time.” 

I pass over the several chapters “On Working Men’s 
Friends”; “ A prosperous Trade Union”; “ Trades’ 
Societies and Strikes,” etc., to arrive at “ The Inner 
Life of Workshops.” In all phases of life our author 
fancies, and he is right, there is a sort of inner life—a 
life behind the scenes—and only known to the initiated. 
The working man, who should enter a workshop with 
no other end than work in view, would, according to our 
journeyman engineer, soon find the workshop too hot for 
him—so hot that, as a rule, he would have to leave it, 
and might thank his planets if he was fortunate enough 
to escape personal violence. When an apprentice enters 
a shop, his first education is learning how to “keep 
nix.” What keeping nix means we shall learn presently. 
“Keeping nix” is really an important job. If the ap- 
prentice do it well he is raised in the estimation of those 
who are to bring him up in the way he should go. It 
consists in watching for the approach of managers or 
foremen, so that prompt and timely notice may be given 
to skulkers, to reading or smoking individuals—to men 
engaged in “ corporation work,” to wit, work of their own 
done in time paid for by the master. The boy who can 
“keep nix” well—who can detect the approach of those 
in authority while they are yet afar off, and give warning 
to those over whose safety he has been watching, without 
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betraying any agitation, or making any movement that 
might excite the suspicion of the enemy, will win the 
respect of all his mates—will be regarded by them as a 
treasure—a youth of promise. But should he be so slow 
or so unfortunate as to allow his mates to be “ dropped 
on” while he is upon guard, then woe to him. Curses 
loud and deep will be heaped upon his thick head; a 
stout stick and his back will probably be made ac- 
quainted; and from that time forth, until he has re- 
deemed his tarnished reputation by doing something 
specially meritorious in the nix-keeping way, he will be 
regarded as one concerning whose capacity to learn his 
trade there are grave doubts. 

Another accomplishment which the apprentice is ex- 
pected to learn, is that of smuggling drink into the shop 
in a bold and scientific manner. Drunkenness, however, 
the journeyman engineer testifies, has been giving way to 
moderation in workshops for many years past ; hence the 
apprentice smuggler’s art is less esteemed than formerly. 
There are now many working-men, writes my authority, 
who are not only guiltless of drunkenness and liquor smug- 
gling, but so totally opposed to their being practised by 
others, that they would if they could save the apprentices 
from their demoralisation. Very demoralising it is, for 
not only does a boy run the risk of being disgraced and 
punished if he is detected in bringing in the drink, but 
the “sups” with which he is rewarded on these occa- 
sions often lay the foundation of drunken habits. Nomi- 
nally a boy might refuse to be a surreptitious liquor 
carrier, but virtually compulsion is laid upon him. He 
cannot afford to deny a favour to a man upon whose 
good will depends the question whether he be a good or 
a bad workman. Nominally it is to the master that a 
boy is bound, yet it is on the goodwill of the skilled 
workman of the establishment that he really has to de- 
pend for initiation into those little “wrinkles” and 
specialities, the knowledge of which makes the differ- 
ence between the bad or only ordinary workman. 

Nor must the apprentice, however desirous of master- 
ing the technicalities of his calling, dream of quictly 
devoting himself to the pursuit of that kind of know- 
ledge until he has undergone a further initiation into 
the nature of workshop life by having a number of 
stock tricks played off upon him by the older appren- 
tices. These tricks vary, as described by my authority ; 
they comprehend a mixture of rough practical jokes, with 
some little fine metal of wit and refinement. The new 
apprentice will be, perhaps, sent to the most ill-tempered 
man in the shop for the loan of a round square, or to 
address him by some offensive nick-name. His recep- 
tion by the ill-tempered man will be both astonishing 
and disagreeable. The older apprentices will express 
contrition, and as a makepeace will volunteer to instruct 
the tyro in the use of his tools. When they have 
got him fairly to work they will jerk the elbow of his 
hammer arm, thus causing him to hit his chisel hand. 
He probably knocks a piece of skin off, when, making 
a wry face and wringing his hands, he is informed 
that the hammer could not have hurt him much, 
because it was not upon his hand a minute. At length, 
the gauntlet having been run, the young apprentice will 
settle down unmolested to learn the use of the simpler 
tools. The next two or three years go on more smoothly. 
The apprentice grows into the workman, and, as a rule, 
getting disenchanted as he becomes familiar with the 
intricacies of the trade. The persecution exercised by 
some workmen over apprentices is, according to the 
journeyman engineer, so exacerbating, that many boys of 
spirit vow to have revenge so soon as their indentures 
are out, These yows are rarely fulfilled; but my autho- 
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rity knew one occasion when a threat of this sort was car- 
ried out. “I once,” he writes, “did see a young man fulfil 
a vow of this kind. As soon as the clock struck twelve 
on the day on which his indentures expired, he threw 
down his tools and immediately pitched into a workman 
who had habitually ill-used him during the first three 
years of apprenticeship. Having given the man a sound 
thrashing, he deigned to explain his reasons for so doing 
thus :—‘I always told you, when you used to knock me 
about when I first came to the trade, that I would pay 
you off for it when out of my time, and now, if I send 
any one to you for my character you can say that I kept 
my word.’”’ 

With this outline of apprentice life in an engineer’s 
workshop I shall conclude the sketch of a very interest- 
ing book, which up to a certain point we have thus 
analysed. ‘The chapters on Saint Monday, Teetotalism, 
Penny Readings, Working Men’s Saturdays and Sun- 
days, touch upon matters of great interest indeed, but 
open to more discussion, and which have been more 
fully talked and written about than the matters which 
constitute the first half of the journeyman engineer’s 
very thoughtful and well executed and every way in- 
teresting volume. 


TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN. 
IV.—SEVILLE, 
‘Tu distance from Cordova to Seville by rail is about 
seventy miles, through the valley of the Guadalquivir ; 
and here we first began to see the semi-tropical character 
of the country, with increased vegetation. Extensive 
fields of olives stretch up the face of the low range 
of hills on each side of the valley, with gardens and 
orchards of orange and lemon trees, bordered with the 
cactus andaloe. The weather still continued delightful, 
and the air clear and buoyant, and just sufficiently cool 
to be agreeable. This was one of the most pleasurable 
of the many pleasant days I spent in Spain. My only 
companion in the carriage was a Spanish gentleman of 
an old Seville family of some note, who was himself born 
in one of the Spanish South American colonies. It is not 
always easy to get information in Spain. The consuls 
and attachés are proverbially close, and the Anglo- 
Spanish merchants are afraid to commit themselves by 
too free an expression of opinions. I had on several 
occasions the advantage of meeting with well-educated 
and travelled Spaniards, whose opinions I considered of 
more value than those of foreigners, who are liable to 
see things through the prejudices of their own country. 
My companion was one of the best type of the Spanish 
gentleman, with all the swaviter in modo of the old Don, 
and the frank intelligence of the English and American 
gentleman. He brought some pomegranates and melons 
into the carriage with him; and as no Spaniard partakes 
of anything without asking his neighbours to share with 
him, this brought about an introduction; and when he 
heard that I was familiar with these fruits, and had seen 
something of the world, he was at once frank, friendly, 
and communicative. I learned that he had travelled as 
a student of botany and natural history, and was an 
author, as I afterwards heard, of no mean repute. He 
told me of his travels in India, from Ceylon to the 
Himalayas, and spoke with truc-hearted affection and 
gratitude of the kindness and friendship he had received 
from Lord Auckland and the Honourable Misses Eden, 
and the disinterested hospitality of the officials and 
“merchant princes of India.” He was a great enemy 
to slavery in every form; and this led to some reference 
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to the career of the late Marshal O’Donnell in Cuba. 
“The general,” he said, “ was not a friend to England, 
or any of its plans, and retained much of the old Mile- 
sian hatred of the Saxon race. Nor for that matter was 
he any great friend to Spain. It was reported that he 
brought more money home from Cuba than the whole 
of his salary and allowance would have amounted to 
while there, and left a large and questionable fortune, 
in which Spain has no interest. I grieve very much,” 
said my companion, “that this country, which I claim 
by blood and religion, should be governed by men 
of this class, and for their interest; but no others 
have a chance under our present system. The great 
body of the people have been so cowed and kept 
down by the combined efforts of Church and State, 
that no sentiment of true liberty is allowed to approach 
them. I often tell my countrymen who have never 
been out of Spain, that they make a great mistake in 
fancying that they can keep either the religion or the 
morals of the nation more pure by excluding all light 
from without, and locking up their religion, as it were, 
in a dark chamber. My own opinion of Catholicism 
is, that the more it comes in contact with light, and 
rubs shoulders with the intelligent labours and opinions 
of other bodies of Christians, the more bright and 
beautiful will it appear; and if this doctrine had been 
earlier understood by the Church, there would have 
been no need of an exaggerated reformation.” ‘This 
is a view of the case on which we might have differed, 
but we had no time to discuss the question further. 
My new friend’s kindness followed me to my hotel. 
He gave me an introduction to the landlord of the 
Fonda de Europa, where I got the best room in the 
hotel, with board and attendance for thirty-five reals a 
day, and had more comfort and attention than some of 
my travelling acquaintances had for double this sum at 
the more fashionable Fonda de Madrid, Hotel de Paris, 
and Hotel de Londres. But to return to our journey. 

The fine land between these two cities seems poorly 
cultivated, and at long intervals you see a half savage 
shepherd tending a flock of rough-looking sheep, re- 
minding one somewhat of the Campagna at Rome, where 
there seems scarcely a blade of grass for the cattle to feed 
upon. ‘There is neither labour nor manure bestowed on 
the land; and the small wooden plough, drawn by four 
oxen, is as primitive as that of Egypt or Hindustan. 
As you approach Seville the scene begins to improve, and 
the large orange and lemon gardens, laden at this season 
with their golden fruits, give a novelty and charm to the 
landscape. On arriving at the station, outside the town, 
one would think he had come on a colony of Irish. A 
crowd of half beggars and half idlers thronged around, 
with the same distinct characteristics: not a coat or 
covering alike, felt hats in every stage of decay, and 
ragged coats of many colours; the same wide mouth, 
thin lips, deep careworn lines on the face, low forehead 
and sharp eyes, half mendicant and half defiant. Here | 
found the same mendicant system prevailing as in 
Bohemia, South Italy, and in the South of Ireland. 
Is this the result of races, or may it be the peculiar 
training of their “friends, philosophers, and guides?” 
But this I must leave for moralists and physiologists 
to decide—it is altogether beyond my comprehension. 

An English poet speaks of Seville as 

**A city famous for oranges and women ; 
He who has not seen it will be much to pity; 
So says the proverb,” etc. 

If he meant the beauty of the women, I think he took 
poetical licence, or borrowed from some of their own 
poets. I did not see anything approaching to our idea 
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of handsome features. ‘lhe young women of the higher 
class are mostly round-faced and plump, with a profusion 
of dark hair, and large black eyes, which they use under 
their fans with wonderful effect; but their features are 
very common-place, and have not a single classical line 
of beauty about them. The men of the same class have 
fine heads, and carry themselves with great dignity. 

With regard to the “oranges,” there is no mistake 
whatever. The whole city is a garden. My window 
overlooked a patio or courtyard, with orange, citron, and 
banana trees in full fruit, and in the centre a marble 
fountain, the music of its limpid jets giving life to the 
quiet beauties of nature; and it was hard to sit within 
doors with such a scene before one. 

There is no place in Europe—I had almost said in the 
world—in which a British traveller finds himself so far 
from home as in Spain. If you.go to the cities and 
prairies of America, or to the Delta, or the source of the 
Ganges, you know pretty well what you have to expect, 
and are less surprised; but here, a few days’ journey 
from London and Paris, you feel that you are thousands 
of miles from home, and everything around you a 
mystery and a paradox. The old Moorish houses, with 
their courtyards and gardens, seem to throw you back 
in contemplation a thousand years. Many of the resi- 
dences of the gentry and grandees are in narrow streets, 
little better than footpaths, but with all the appearance 
of oriental luxury and splendour. The patio is paved 
with slabs of white and black marble, divided from the 
outer to the inner court by light and elegant iron gates, 
gilt and ornamented, and round the centre is a profusion 
of fruit trees and flowers of every hue. I will not say 
much of their internal comforts; they may be adapted to 
semi-oriental people, but are perfectly unsuited to our 
ideas of comfort. 


As I have said before, the people live 
much out of doors, and their alamedas, or public walks, 
with avenues of orange, lemon, and acacia trees, with 
seats 


or aged sires and whispering lovers made,” 
under their green and golden canopy, are to travellers a 
never-ending source of pleasure and surprise. 

The “lions” of Seville occupy but a few days; and 
perhaps this was the best season of the year to see them 
with comfort ; the air was so light, clear, and bracing that 
one never tired of walking about. The Cathedral is the 
first object of interest and attraction. It is built on the 
site of the great Mosque, and all that remains now of the 
Moorish architecture is a part of the walls, the great 
entrance gate, the fountain and court of orange trees, 
and the celebrated Giralda, so well-known to all artists, 
and acknowledged to be the finest specimen of the 
Moslem towers now existing in Spain. There are some 
curious legends about this tower, and of two mysterious 
ladies who by some supernatural power supported it in a 
storm or earthquake, and these sisters still hold a promi- 
neut place in the arts and ceremonies of this city; but 
these legends are so absurd and childish, that it seems 
almost contemptible to refer to them. This beautiful 
tower requires no such puerile support: it is still “a 
thing of beauty,” and forms the finest and most promi- 
nent object in the general view of Seville. That part 
which belongs to the original Moslem tower, of 250 feet, 
only reached to the present belfry. The upper portion 
is of Christian construction, and is not in keeping with 
the chaste, massive architecture of the Moors. Sur- 
mounting the whole, at a height of 350 feet, is the figure 
of Faith, performing the part of a vane or weathercock, 
the origin of many jokes and sarcasms on the movings 
aad twistings of the Church. 

One of the curiosities shown here by the guides is the 
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clock, the work of a monk, and the first put up in. 
Seville; but that is all that can be said for it, as it 
presents no dial to public view. In fact, strange to say, 
you may walk for a whole day through Seville and not 
see a clock. The sun is their timepiece, and their 
matins, mid-day siesta, and evening meal, mark all the 
time they care about. The ascent of the tower is by 
an easy incline paved with bricks, similar to that of the 
Campanile of Venice, which may be ascended on _horse- 
back—a feat performed by “ Nuestra Senora” on her 
visit to this city. From the bell-tower, a height of 
350 feet, a fine view is obtained of the city and windings 
of the river, and a complete panorama of all the objects 
of interest around. 

The appearance of the cathedral from the outside 
seems a great mass of confusion. You have the 
Moorish tower and walls, and at another angle a plain 
Doric building, called the “ parish church,” as if the 
church of St. Margaret’s, of Westminster, was stuck 
on to our Abbey, at right angles with the western porch. 
This incongruity hides the main building, and we must 
enter in order to see its magnitude and beauty. The 
building is in the style and period of our Westminster 
Abbey, when, at the middle of the fifteenth century, 
the lofty spear arches, oriel windows, and groined arched 
roof, had attained their purest and highest perfection. 
It stands on a larger space than our Abbey, and instead 
of the long aisle or nave, the four sides of the cross form 
nearly a square, with the choir and high altar in the 
centre of the transept. No description of mine can give 
any adequate idea of the amount of art and labour 
displayed in this transept. The wood carving in the 
choir and round the great organ seems like the work of 
Titans ; and over the high altar rise tiers of ornamented 
gilt columns, ‘graven images, silver candlesticks, and 
jewelled virgins, till the maze of gilt and ornament is 
almost lost amidst the lofty arches. There are nearly 
one hundred priests connected with the cathedral alone, 
who perform from sixty to eighty masses a day—what- 
ever this may mean—for I never saw any one but the 
Officiating priests take any interest in them. There 
are some forty or fifty chapels round the building, each 
under the patronage of some holy saint or special virgin, 
and all contain elaborate ornament and jewelled images. 
As I stood opposite a wooden image of the Virgin, at one 
of these altars, the guide explained to me'ithat fthe 
diamond necklace round the neck of the image was pre- 
sented by the Infanta, Duchess of Montpensier, and was 
worth £20,000; that the bracelets and other jewels on 
the image were altogether worth £60,000. 

In that portion of the building called the Sacristia 
Mayor, are contained the treasures of the church. The 
term Custodio is synonymous with Tabernacle, containing 
the “ holy of holies,” and is generally of silver and silver 
gilt, of the most beautiful workmanship, on which the 
Cellinis of Spain have been employed, and have produced 
most exquisite works of art. This Sacristia is said to 
contain the value of half a million sterling. My guide, 
notwithstanding his liberal opinions, was proud of the 
wealth of the cathedral — “ Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians”—and would insist on my going in to see this 
treasure of the Custodio; and I indulged him with a 
franc to open the door. This is the great show-shop of 
the cathedral, and “ worth half a million sterling,” more 
or less—perhaps less; but there is a large quantity of 
diamonds, rubies, and pearls set in crowns and orna- 
ments, and embroidered on sacerdotal robes, with cups 
and candlesticks, etc., in massive silver. It is curious 
and inconsistent that a church which holds the Jews in 
such contempt, and has banished them from this very 
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Catholic country, and appropriated their synagogues for 
Roman worship, should have grafted so much Judaism 
on the simple and sublime doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment. There are some fine Murillos and other paintings 
in the cathedral, but they are entirely lost in bad lights. 
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old Moorish palace. Perhaps I should have seen the 
Alhambra before visiting this, as there is a difference of 
opinion which of the two is the most interesting. This 
palace has been carefully restored, and is in excellent 
order, and was the residence of the Duke de Montpensier 





THE GIRALDA. 


“These were painted for the church, and not for the 
public,” asa priest told me. There are some forty or 
fifty other churches, but they have much the appearance 
of those half-finished churches we see in Italy; as if the 
funds had not kept pace with their religious fervour. J 
visited a number of these churches, to see some celebrated 
pictures of Murillo and other Spanish masters, but I 
found them, as in the cathedral, completely lost in the 
dark recesses of the altars. 

The next object in the list of visits is the Alcazar—-the 





and the Infanta Maria Lonisa, after the “ unfortunate 
Spanish marriages,” which brought so much shame on 
the Orleans family. Their first daughter, lately married 
to her cousin, the Count de Paris, was born in this 
palace in 1848. The charm of this, and all these Moorish 
buildings is, that you are looking on objects little changed 
for a thousand years, the works of an ingenious and 
poetical people, in which you can read the history of 4 
nation that has disappeared from this busy western world. 
Perhaps the garden is the great attraction here. It 
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contains all the beauty of the Moorish with the Espano- 
Flemish gardening of the seventeenth century. Here 
for the first time I saw the orange trees trimmed into 
walls and hedges of twenty feet high, with the golden fruit 
just peeping out through the green foliage; and here, 
growing side by side, are borders of box and myrtle, the 
palmetto and apple, the pomegranate and the plum— 
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| Downie, a child of the Scottish parochial system, who 


from a young clerk in the commissariat, rose to be the 
honoured friend of the Duke, and the Alcaide or governor 
of the Alcazar. In the Armoury at Madrid we were 
shown the sword of Pizarro, which had been presented 


| by the Spanish Government to Sir John Downie, for 


valour in the field. With some English soldiers, after 


the beautiful ponsetia, or red-leaved plant, and the rich | his Estramadura legions had deserted him, he charged 





GOLDEN TOWER, SEVILLE, 


flowering geranium—in short, the tropics and temperate 
zones vying with each other which should yield to man 
the greatest amount of beauty to the eye and joy to the 
senses, with Moorish kiosk and summer-house to rest in 
and view the charming scene. There are many of the 
gardens of the nobility that are worth visiting, but they 
are all of the same character. The palace belonging to 
and occupied by the Duke de Montpensier is not open 
to the public, but I had a look into his garden, which 
covers, I should think, fifteen acres, and I was told that 
the Duke got £1,000 last year for his oranges. Near 
to these gardens is the great tobacco manufactory, 
which has all the appearance of a strongly-fortified 
castle, with strong wall and decp ditch. The building 
within forms a quadrangle, each side about 600 feet. 
There are upwards of 4,000 women employed here in 
the manufacturing of the commonest cigars. This does 
not seem to be an unhealthy occupation, for many of the 
women are the healthiest and best-looking in Seville. 

_ Crossing by a line of planks the Guadalquivir, whieh 
1s here about the breadth of the Thames between Kew 
and Putney, but .after heavy rains rises to a dangerous 
extent, doing great; damage to property on its banks, 
We paid a visit to the pottery and porcelain works 
of the kind and hospitable Mr. Pickman. These are 
inferior to many of our Staffordshire works, and would 
have no chance in competition with them but for the 
almost prohibitory duty on foreign imports. I was 
reminded, when crossing this temporary bridge, of 
the daring and bravery of my countryman Sir John 





across the bridge to capture some guns that the French 
had planted on the opposite side. He had got half way 
across when a portion of the bridge was blown up. He 
leaped his horse over the gap and charged alone, his 
men being stopped by the explosion. At the same 
moment a grape-shot struck him and carried away a part 
of his cheek, and a second shot hit him in the left 
arm. Finding himself severely wounded, he wheeled his 
horse round and made for the gap, and hurled the sword 
of Pizarro back into the ranks of his own men, and was 
then taken a prisoner. I transcribe this episode of the 
Peninsular war from a letter now in my possession from 
a near relative of the late Sir John Downie. 

The right bank of the river is connected with the city 
on the left, by a fine suspension bridge, which was 
constructed some years ago by an English contractor. 
From this bridge a fine broad prado and avenues of trees 
skirt the banks of the river. Not far off is the cele- 
brated Golden Tower. It is an octagon building of four 
storeys, partly of Roman and Arabic construction, in fair 
preservation. It is said to have taken its present name 
from the first gold brought from the New World being 
deposited there; but this tradition is very doubtful. 
The Sevillians have lately raised a statue to their great 
townsman Murillo, and called the plaza after him. And 
here is their museo or picture gallery—a very small 
affair indeed—which, but for the few great pictures of 
Murillo, and wonderful life-like statuary in wood by the 
monk artist and man-of-letters Cano, would scarcely 
claim a visit. 
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Among the curiosities of Seville is ‘a Moorish build- 
ing called Casa de Pilatos, or house of Pilate. The 
guides have a number of absurd stories about this 
house; but the simple fact is that it is not an ancient 
Moorish building appropriated by the Christians, but 
was built by a Spanish nobleman in 1500, on his return 
from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, All the beauty and 
ornament of the Moorish architecture are well and 
closely imitated, but it is about as like the house of 
Pontius Pilate as it may be to that of the Temple of 
Jerusalem! It is, however, made a great thing of 
during Passion weck, when the processions start from 
it for Calvary—a scene, as described to me, very much 
resembling the ceremony of carrying my old and vene- 
rable acquaintance of other days, Durga, to the sacred 
Ganges. 

One cannot visit so interesting a city as this, and 
entirely pass over these details, as they occupy much 
of our attention, and give one a key to the history of the 
place; but, when the “lions have been done,” it is a 
pleasure and agreeable pastime to walk through the 
labyrinth of oriental-looking streets, or lounge in the 
orange and acacia groves of the beautiful alamedas 
and gardens, and watch the crowd of jolly priests in their 
black mantles and coal-scuttle hats. For a city of only 
100,000 inhabitants, it is amazing the number of idle 
citizens that are abroad “ worshipping the rising sun,” 
and hoping that something will turn up to-morrow to 
their advantage. You see no anxious faces “running to 
catch the first train ;” no bustling and hustling each 
other, trying who shall be first at the office or the mart. 
“ Why hurry ? there is plenty of time to-morrow.” 

Notwithstanding, I like the Spaniards very much; 
they are kind and obliging people, and look for a return 
of the same feeling. They have a proverb that says, 
“Courtesy costs little, and is of great value;” and I 
am glad to say that I got on very well among them. 
No doubt one unacquainted with their language will be 
subject here, as in other countries, to some annoyance 
and imposition; and, if you will excuse a little egotism, 
I will let you into the secret of my success among them. 
Age and some experience have taught me that it is better 
to make trifling sacrifices than to disturb one’s equa- 
nimity. I have seen a club-swell in London haggling 
with a cabman about a sixpenny fare, and probably going 
in for an eightpenny Havannah and a bottle of cham- 
pagne to dinner. ‘This is all a matter of opinion or 
taste. I adopt a different principle—keep down my 
hotel bill, and submit to trifling extortions, or at least 
always give Cabby and other hardworking men the 
benefit of a doubt as to the exact charge. The dis- 
bursement of a few francs spent in this way rids one of 
many trifling annoyances, eases the mind, and makes 
things go pleasantly. - 

One little difficulty there is in Spain in the way of the 
stranger. When you think you have mastered a small 
vocabulary of useful words, the Andalusian ear is so 
finely tuned to sound, that unless you breathe the lan- 
guage in the softest accents they will not understand 
you. I was making some inquiry about “ Jerez ”—i.e., 
the Xerez of our Gazetteer. The “J” is sounded like 
“'H,” and I tried “ Heres” in all its softest modifica- 
tions, but I might as well have asked for “'Timbuctoo.” 
This reminds me of the sailor that said, “Them stupid 
foreigners calls everything by a wrong name. They calls 
a horse a shovel, and a house a mason, because they don’t 
know any better.” But let me now bid adieu to Seville, 


as I have an invitation to taste some fine old sherries 
at Jerez, which, I have no doubt, I shall find much 
easier to mouth than the Spanish consonants. 
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PEEPS THROUGH LOOPHOLES AT MEN, 
MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. 
BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 
«Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and noi feel the crowd.’”” 
CowvEn. 
VIL.—NEWSPAPER READINGS. 

Ir was not until the light of the short winter’s day was 
passing into the deepening gloom, and all snug prepara- 
tions were made wherewith to “ welcome peaceiul evening 
in,” that the Olney postman “ dropp’d th’ expected bag,” 
in which was that wondrous “ folio of four pages ” which 
enabled the poet to peep at the world “through the 
loopholes of retreat,” and, while sitting at ease, to sur- 
vey “the globe and its concerns.” In our railway age 
of progress we are not kept waiting so long as Cowper 
was for a sight of “th’ important budget.” In all large 
towns the local newspapers, with their telegraphic sum- 
mary of the latest news, enable us, by eight o’clock in 
the morning, to skim the cream of the intelligence that 
will be offered tous in the London papers at a later 
hour of theday. This is undoubtedly a great advantage 
and convenience to that large class who, when break- 
fast is over, must attend to the numerous calls of their 
professions and business, and who may have no leisure 
to glance at the London papers until they are in 
Cowper’s case—a case expressed by the familiar phrase 
suggestive of undisturbed retirement, “shut in for the 
evening.” It is then that the peeps through loopholes 
may be taken with more ease and gain, the thoughts 
and attention not being “ dispersed by daylight and its 
cares.” Yet, not all of us, even when far from busy 
towns and ruralising in some sequestered village, are 
condemned to vegetate all through the day, without 
knowing what is going on in the outer world, and at a 
safe distance hearing the roar and seeing “ the stir of 
the great Babel.” 

That great leveller, the railway, places county- 
town and country-hamlet on an equality, when dealing 
out its gifts and distributing its conveniences. “ Re- 
mote, unfriended, solitary, slow,” as my hamlet of Minima- 
Parva may appear to be, topographically and socially, yet 
it lies not far from the track of a railroad; and by 
“the nine-twenty ” train, as we call it, from London, on 
each week-day morning, there is dropped a parcel at the 
small station, four miles from Minima-Parva, and some 
seventy miles from the great Babel, and from this par- 
cel is conveyed to me, by messenger, a damp copy of 
that morning’s “ Times.” Another copy is taken, in a 
similar way, to the Squire of Minima-Parva, who not 
unfrequently is put in possession of his morning’s news- 
paper at an earlier hour at his country-house than he 
can obtain it when at his town-house. This is partly 
explained by the fact that all the earliest copies of the 
“Times,” the publication of which begins at five in the 
morning, are despatched to the railway stations, to 
go off into the country by “the 6.30” and first trains. 
‘Thus, through the clever combinations of Printing House 
Square, the news agents, and the railway, we seques- 
tered rustics of Minima-Parva are enabled, soon after 
ten o’clock each morning, to read all the news of the 
world, as it was known in London up to two or three 
o'clock that same morning—a common every-day event, 
but none the less a marvel. 

At what point will the marvel stop? and at what 
dimensions? Some witty people, a few years ago, pub- 
lished an imaginary copy of the “Times” of the next 
century. It contained accounts of the voyages of aerial 
ships, the journeys by balloon-railways, the steam foot: 
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men who wanted places, the debates in the Ladies’ Par- 
liament, and all those other innovating improvements to 
which we are presumed to be hastening; and these pro- 
phetic witticisms were printed on a sheet nearly as large 
again as that to which the “Thunderer” has now de- 
veloped. As though to make the contrast all the 
greater, there was issued at the same time a very care- 
ful reprint of the “Times” for October 3rd, 1798, of 
which reprint a description is given in the “ Leisure 
Hour” for August 8th, 1863; and, in its dimensions, with 
reference to the modern broadsheet, it was as a baby is 
toaman. It was, indeed, almost a baby image; for 
the first “Times” was published on New Year’s Day, 
1788, since which date it has never failed in a single 
issue, although it has so increased in dimensions that 
we have even seen its double supplement itself supple- 
mented by an extra supplement. But when it was first 
issued it was but a tiny sheet of curtly-conveyed items 
of news; a modest “folio of four pages.” Not that 
those words of Cowper’s referred to it; for they were 
published three years before the “ Times” existed; like 
Mr. Puff’s Spanish fleet, it was “ not yet in sight.” And 
now that it is in sight, it is a sight indeed. The paper 
alone on which it is printed is worth all the money 
charged for the news; and if you doubt its quality, 
ask any housemaid who has vainly endeavoured to light 
her fires with the “penny papers” instead of with 
the “Times.” Its size may be judged from the fact, 
that one copy of the paper, with its full supplement, 
contains about 20,000 lines or 200,000 words, is equal to an 
octavo volume of 500 pages, as commonly printed, and 
could not be written out by the most rapid writing 
lawyer’s clerk in a fortnight, at the rate of ten hours 
a day. And, with all this, it is printed with such 
marvellous accuracy, that misprints are as few and far 
between as plums in a workhouse pudding. 

It is worthy of remark that the first copy of the 
“Times” was printed by a new system, thus expressed in 
the original title of the paper :—“ The Times, or Daily 
Universal Register, printed logographically ;” and the 
imprint ran thus :—‘ Printed for J. Walter, at the 
Logographic Press, Printing House Square,” etc. When 
the second title of the paper was soon afterwards dropped, 
it was stated that “ the ‘ Universal Register’ has been a 
name as injurious to the logographic newspaper as Tris- 
tram was to Mr. Shandy’sson.” This clever invention of 
logography was due to Mr. Walter. Whole words were 
cast in type, and the speed with which a paragraph was 
set up in print was thereby greatly quickened. The in- 
vention, however, did not succeed, and had to be aban- 
doned. The compositors complained that the logo- 
graphic words could not always be made to fit in to the 
length of the lines; and, as they could not be divided, 
time was as often lost as gained. But the idea of the 
logographic printing is a good one, and, with certain 
modifications, ought to be made practically available for 
the printer’s purposes. Mr. Greene, M.P. (for Kilkenny), 
endeavoured, in 1855, to reduce the system to practice; 
and Major Beniowski— favourably known for his 
Mnemonic system—also applied himself to carry out the 
idea. It has been recently further developed under the 
direction of Mr. George Clark—known to the public in 
connection with the granulated wood gunpowder, and 
many other inventions in explosives and gunnery—and 
will, probably, be shortly introduced to the public under 
the title of the “ Word Type,” a far more manageable 
name than logography. Syllables are cast, and a word 
1s thus easily put together, andas readily divided. The 
plan has already been so far advanced, that, in the last 
week of March, 1868, a printer set up in type in twenty- 
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three minutes, by means of the word type, an article that 
another printer was fifty minutes in setting up by the 
letter system. After an interval, therefore, of eighty 
years, it is possible that the “Times” may be printed 
by an improvement of that system, invented for its first 
publication in 1788 by its founder, Mr. J. Walter. 

As with other things, so with the press, the supply 
has been created by the demand. Lamentably deficient 
as we still are, as a nation, in respect of education, yet 
the increase of knowledge, and, with it, the thirst for 
more knowledge, has been quickened during the present 
century to an extent that is really marvellous when com- 
pared with its slower growth in previous centuries. Un- 
happily, there are still millions of working-men whocannot 
read a line of print; yet, even among them, the newspaper 
is doing its civilising work, whether its penny sheet is 
spelled out to them by a better instructed neighbour or 
child in a remote English village or wild Highland glen. In 
these cases, indeed, the penny weekly local paper is the 
only one that is read; and I have known instances where 
its perusal has literally been spread over the six days of 
the week, the advertisements coming in for their due 
share of attention. If Hodge, the ploughman, is “ no 
scholar,” yet he is charmed to hear “a bit 0’ the noos- 
paper ;” and although Donald, the West Highland shep- 
herd, usually discourses in Gaelic, and makes a pretence 
that he “has got no English,” yet even he is bound to 
be enthralled by the elegant extracts from the English 
press. More than one country clergyman, during the 
feverish and agonising excitement of the Crimean war, 
was wont to assemble his rustic population on two or 
three evenings a week in the village schoolroom, and 
there read to them the Times’ report of the cam- 
paign, and of the doings and sufferings of our brave 
soldiers in the trenches before Sebastopol. And, what- 
ever honour may have justly accrued to Dr. Russell, 
“the Pen of the War,” for those Crimean letters (that 
may be said to have created a new feature in journalism), 
yet, among the millions of readers who hung upon his 
words and followed him through every sentence with 
throbbing heart and quickened pulse, I feel sure that 
there were none who felt a deeper interest in what he 
wrote than those unlettered agricultural labourers, who, 
night after night, forgot their daily toil and cares in 
listening, breathlessly, to the reading of his letters, and 
being borne by them, in imagination, to that scene of 
strife where “ glory” and sorrow went hand in hand. 
And though Miss Nightingale can never know one thou- 
sandth part of the widespread good her humanising ex- 
ample has diffused, not through Britain only, but in 
every part of the world where the true force of a woman’s 
gentleness is felt, yet even she might well have been 
proud of those “ tributary tears ” that trickled down the 
rustic cheeks when the story was read how “Santa 
Philomena,”’ “ the lady with the lamp,” went her nightly 
rounds among those “ miles of beds ” on which lay the 
wounded and the dying. These were good examples of 
the success attendant upon “ Newspaper Readings.” 

The popularity of “ Penny Readings” appears to be 
on the increase, especially where Hamlet’s soliloquy is 
followed by a lay of the negro minstrels, or a comic reci- 
tation. Too often these programmes display pitiful 
taste. At such entertainments our English classics 
are not unfrequently compelled to appear “cheek by 
jowl” with very incongruous companions; and if only a 
decent “‘ interval of ten minutes” be allowed between 
the parts, the sacred can be forgotten in the secular, and 
the audience that yawned over Handel’s gems in Part I., 
can be roused to an enthusiastic encore of a low music- 
hall song in Part II. 


y 
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* And, with regard to the great composer just men- 
tioned, might not Cowper have written the following 
lines with the prescience of a “ great Handel Festival ?” 


*‘ Ten thousand sit 
Patiently present at a sacred song, 
Commemoration-mad; content to hear 
(O wonderful effect of music’s power!) 
Messiah’s eulogy for Handel’s sake. 
But less, methinks, than sacrilege might serve— 
(For, was it less? What heathen would have dared 
To strip Jove’s statue of his oaken wreath, 
And hang it up in honour of a man?) 
Much less might serve, when all that we design 
Is but to gratify an itching ear, 
And give the day to a musician’s praise. 
Remember Handel? who that was not born 
Deaf as the dead to harmony, forgets, 
Or can, the more than Homer of his age? 
Yes—we remember him ; and, while we praise 
A talent so divine, remember, too, 
That His most holy book, from whom it came, 
Was never meant, was never used before, 
To buckram out the memory of a man.” 


The performance of Handel’s Oratorio of “The Messiah” 
is to occupy the first day of the third great triennial 
Handel Festival, to be held at the Crystal Palace on 
Monday, June 15th, with a monster orchestra of four 
thousand performers. The manager of the Crystal Palace 
makes this preliminary remark on the contemplated per- 
formance of this Oratorio :— 

“ A grand performance of the ‘ Messiah,’ by thousands 
of thoughtful and intelligent auditors, is looked upon as 
a lofty religious exercise of the mind, to be often indulged 
in, and to be treasured in recollection at all times and 
seasons.” Whether this “religious exercise” can be 
best obtained in a building so replete with secular asso- 
ciations and amusements, is a question that might readily 
be answered; but, without replying to it in this place, 


let us quit the monster festival for the humbler penny 
readings of which we were speaking. 

Granting their popularity, and also their usefulness 
when properly and judiciously conducted—(ay! there’s 
the rub !)—why should not “newspaper readings” be 
occasionally attempted, in such places and in such cases 


as those to which I have referred? “Tobe or not to be” 
would only suggest somnolence to Miss Ann Taylor’s 
“Contented Hodge, the Hedger and Ditcher;” and 
Burke’s most famous oration would shoot over the heads 
of ploughman, shepherd, and drainer. But read to them 
such a newspaper article as the record of the Fenian 
murders at Manchester and Clerkenwell, and at once, 
erectis auribus, they are on the alert, and their faculties 
of listening and attention are willingly strained to the 
uttermost. No need of romantic fiction when bare facts 
can be found so enthralling. No sensational novel could 
be half so sensational or new as that dastardly destruc- 
tion in the narrow street by the Clerkenwell prison; and 
events that thus come home to the hearts and feelings 
of “the rude, unlettered sons of toil” are, in their narra- 
tion, listened to with the most unfeigned and all-absorbing 
interest. 

It may be urged that the need for such “ newspaper 
readings” is happily becoming rare, and would be re- 
stricted generally to rural villages, or perhaps to certain 
classes in such pit and mining districts as “ the Black 
Country.” In some degree this point might be con- 
ceded. Where people can not only read, but can also 
understand and digest what they read, then, each for 
himself and by himself, may be a private hearer of the 
preacher from the pulpit of the press. 

In most towns, to say nothing of the expensive clubs 
and of those news-rooms the subscription to which is 
rarely less than a guinea a year, the humbler classes of 
the community are usually able to see the leading news- 
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papers of the day at their mechanics’ institutes, penny 
news-rooms, working men’s clubs, and, better still, at 
the reading and refreshment-rooms, based on a similar 
plan to those first started in Edinburgh in 1852, which 
are now becoming general throughout the country, and 
which, without professing to look to their supporters 
solely from the body of total abstainers, are yet to be 
regarded as antagonistic to all public-house evils. A 
few villages can already boast of such excellent insti- 
tutions, which are established at a small cost, and pay 
their own way; and the spread of them, both in town 
and country, is a thing to be desired. Until this is done, 
and until education shall have sufficiently advanced to 
enable every man to be a reader, the public newspaper 
readings to which I have referred might probably bo 
adopted with advantage, in certain places and on special 
occasions. These readings, so far from being any 
novelty, would take us back to the very origin of the 
printed news-sheets in England, which were suggested 
by the Venctian Gazzettas. These were the communi- 
cations on home and military affairs, which the Govern- 
ment of Venice, during the Turkish war of 1563, thought 
fit to communicate to the people, and which were read 
to any one who paid a gazctta, or farthing, for the 
privilege.’ Thence, both the name and thing passed 
through France to England, whose first gazette, or 
public newspaper, was the “‘ Weckly Newes,” started by 
Nathanicl Butler, May 23rd, 1622. The occasional 
sheets of news that had appeared prior to that date 
are to be regarded rather as pamphlets; and it was to 
them that Burton referred, when he complained (in 
1614): “If any read now-a-days, it is a play-book or a 
pamphlet of news.” The play-books were indeed read ; 
and, although Ben Jonson could write a piece called “The 
Staple of News,” in which he describes the “ Mercurius 
Rusticus,” with the publisher’s office and staff, and his 
method of collecting news, yet this was in 1625, three 
years after the establishment of Butler’s paper. Now, as 
Shakespeare died in 1616, we necessarily lose the des- 
cription that he would otherwise have given us of the 
English newspaper. This fact gives the greater point to 
an amusing mistake recently made by the two reverend 
doctors who have published the work called “The Life and 
Labours of John Campbell, D.D.,” in which, in writing 
of Dr. Campbell’s editorial labours in the “ Christian 
Witness” and “British Banner,” they say: ‘ Speaking 
of newspapers, Shakespeare says ‘They are the abstract 
and brief chronicles of the day, to show Virtue her own 
features, Scorn her own image, and the very age and 
body of the time, his form and pressure.’ ” ; 
A far more serious mistake, however, and one which 
was allowed to pass current for many years, was made 
by Mr. George Chalmers, who, having to write on news 
papers, made industrious research on the subject. In 
the course of these researches he discovered, in the 
British Museum, what purported to be copies of the 
“English Mercurie” newspaper, issued in 1588, while 
the Spanish Armada ficet was in the Channel ; and, said 
Chalmers, “it may gratify our national pride to be told 
that mankind are indebted to the wisdom of Elizabeth 
and the prudence of Burleigh for the first newspaper. 
This statement was accepted by the writers of the day; 
including the elder Disraeli; and it also passed current 
on the Continent, and obtained a place in every foreign 
cyclopedia. It was not till some two or three-and-twenty 
years ago that the Chalmers bubble was exploded by 
Mr. Thomas Watt, of the British Muscum, who, in 1 
vestigating another subject, accidentally discovered and 
placed upon proof that these so-called newspapers were 
impudent forgeries, coarsely and clumsily executed 00 
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paper that bore the watermark of one of the Georges. 
To the second Lord Hardwicke was attributed the for- 
gery; and his sudden death probably prevented his ex- 
plaining what was doubtless done as a private joke, but 
was destined to make the tour of the civilised globe as a 
veritable piece of history. 

The arrival of Cowper’s postman has its parallel 
passage in Crabbe’s poem of “'The Newspaper,” where- 
in is depicted the anxiety with which those who are 
“far from town wait till the postman brings his packet 
down once in the week.’ This was almost as bad as in 
the earlier days of Ben Jonson, who represents a country- 
woman coming to the newspaper office and saying, “ I 
would have, sir, a groat’s worth of any news, I care not 
what, to carry down this Saturday to our vicar.” In 
the “ Spectator,” No. 452, is an admirably witty paper 
on the “ general thirst after news,” and the various ways 
in which that news was served up to the public so as to 
please its palate. Crabbe depicted that desire in such 
lines as these :— 

** Those who ne’er deign’d their Bible to peruse, 
Would think it hard to be denied their News ; 
Sinners and saints, the wisest with the weak, 
Here mingle tastes and one amusement seek ; 
This, like the public inn, provides a treat, 
Where each promiscuous guest sits down to eat; 


And such this mental food, as we may call 
Somothing to all men, and to some men all,”’ 


Yet, at that period, the passion for reading newspapers 
was but scantily gratified; the “Times” had not yet 
made its appearance, and, throughout the whole king- 
dom, there were barely eighty public journals. Two 
years after Crabbe and Cowper had published their 
thoughts and views on newspapers, Bishop Horne (in 
1787,) wrote these words :—‘ Curiosity is the appetite of 
the mind; it must be satisfied or we perish. Amongst 
the improvements, therefore, of modern times, there is 
none on which I find more reason to congratulate my 
countrymen than the increase of knowledge by the mul- 
tiplication of newspapers. With what a mixture of 
horror and commiseration do we now look back to that 
period of our history when a written letter came down 
once a week to the coffee-house, where « proper person, 
with a clear and strong voice, was pitched upon to read 
it aloud to the company assembled upon the occasion ! 
How earnestly did they listen! how greedily did they 
suck down every drop of intelligence that fell within 
their reach!” ‘That is a vivid description of newspaper 
reading; and although the Bishop pities the condition of 
the people who were compelled to study their public 
journals vicariously, yet we may extend the “ commise- 
ration” to many thousands at the present day, who, 
being unable to read for themselves, are almost as badly 
off for news as were the throngs of people when—as we 
see in Macaulay’s History—they hastened to Whitehall, 
during that period of the Restoration when the news- 
papers were suppressed—clamouring to pick up the 
merest fragment of intelligence. How popular would 
have then been the man who could have given newspaper 
readings ! 





THE GHOST OF JOHN KOOMPANEE. 


Watkive along Moorgate Street one day, from the Rail- 
way Station to the Bank, my eye fell on the words East 
Inpta Company. They were painted on the side of a 
doorway, amongst the names of sundry occupants of 
premises having a common entrance. The great house 
m Leadenhall Street, I knew, had for years been re- 
moved, and India is now ruled from an Imperial Palace 
in Whitehall. Conld this be the East India Company ? 
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or had I misread the words, and seen the name merely 
of some Indian trading house or firm ? 

Turning back, I read indeed the words—East India 
Company. Curious to see the local habitation of a 
company with a name once so great, I ascended the 
stairs, prepared with some question to justify the visit 
of a stranger. On opening the door not marked “ pri- 
vate,” a clerk emerged from an inner apartment, by 
whom, after some conversation, I was courteously shown 
the room where the Court of Proprietors hold their 
meetings. It is a large apartment, with little furniture 
besides table and chairs. A Mercator’s map of the 
world, an oil painting representing Commodore Dance 
beating off the French fleet, and a framed print of the 
India House in Leadenhall Street, are the sole decora- 
tions of the walls. On the table lay some blue-books 
and ledger-like folios. A strange stillness pervaded the 
place, though in the very heart of the busy city. A 
General Court had been held a few days before, the chiet 
business at which had been the re-election of two 
directors, who had retired by rotation, and the re-instal- 
lation of Colonel Sykes, M.P., as Chairman. 

Mentioning my little adventure a few days after to a 
friend in the India Office at Westminster, he gave me 
the following curious statistics. The East India Com- 
pany now consists, besides the proprietors of stock, of a 
Chairman, five Directors, a Secretary, and a Clerk. 
For the offices in Moorgate Street they pay a rent 
of £250 per annum. Of all the vast territories 
and establishments once in their possession they 
now hold nothing, all having been transferred to the 
Imperial Government. Even the far-famed Oriental 
Library and Museum have passed from their hands. 
The Court of Directors now simply hold in trust the 
Capital Stock, and also the Security or Cumulative Fund, 
to wit, £2,000,000 invested in 1834 in the Funds for the 
redemption of the Company’s Stock; which sum, by re- 
investment of the proceeds, now amounts to nearly 6} 
millions. The dividends guaranteed by the British 
Government are paid at the Bank of England, and may 
be redeemed by Parliament in the year 1874. The 
Capital may then be purchased at £200 for £100 Stock. 
If the purchase should be found inconvenient, the 
existence of the Company may be prolonged, no doubt to 
the satisfaction of the proprietors of stock, who are now 
guaranteed 10} per cené. dividend. The Company re- 
ceive a grant of £800 per annum from the Secretary of 
State for India, for defraying salaries and incidental 
expenses. A Court of Directors is held once a month, 
and a General Court of Proprietors twice a year. 

Of all the strange “ revolutions of empire” which this 
world has seen, none have been stranger than the rise 
and fall of the East India Company. It is little more 
than a century since the grant of the Dewanee territory 
laid the foundation of the British empire in the East. 
For a century and a half before 1765, there had been a 
succession of chartered Companies of “merchanis trad- 
ing to the East Indies.” Footing had been obtained in 
various places, by favour or by purchase, where factories 
were established, and forts erected, gradually raised to 
the name and rank of Presidencies. Within the narrow 
limits of these possessions, clerks and supercargoes plied 
their trade, by permission of the native rulers. 

When Clive drew the sword in the service of the 
English merchants, the age of conquest began. What 
names crowd the annals of the Company’s Raj in half a 
century! Hastings, Coote, Cornwallis, Lake, Wellesley ! 
John Company became Koompanee Bahadoor, lord of 
an empire with more than a hundred millions of sub- 
jects, and an army of nearly half a million of men. The 
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Rajahs of the Hast had almost all become tributaries 
and servants of the Company, and if any retained a 
nominal independence, an English Resident was the 
real lord of the land. Stili conquest or annexation 
went on, till in. the days of Napier and Dalhousie the 
Company ruled from the sea to the Himalayas. Not 
without checks and reverses was this progress, such as 
the Affghan War, the Sikh invasion, and, most perilous 
of all, the Sepoy revolt. But the shadow of native 
empire passed away when the last of the Moguls died 
a prisoner in Burmah. The descendants of the proudest 
princes of the Hast are now pensioners of the British 
Parliament, and the ambition of native kings is to be 
decorated by the English Viceroy with the order of the 
Star of India. 

In London the visible sign of the passing away of the 
Company’s Raj was the sale of the East India House 
and its contents in Leadenhall Street. Huge bills on 


the walls and pillars had announced the event. 


* A poster on the pillars set for show. 
What is’t? Some bulletin of Indian battles ? 
A kingdom taken in? why, surely, no! 
A sale by auction of the goods and chattels !”’ 

One week in May 1862, a crowd assembled in the 
building, a crowd very different from that which used 
to fill the Court Room in former times. An auctioneer 
took the place of the Chairman of Directors. “ Going, 
going, gone!” resounded, with the accompanying 
emphatic rap of the hammer, till nothing remained to 
tell of the long connection of the pile with “ the wealth 
of Ormus and of Ind.” 

“Going !—what’s going ? Gone!—ah, gone indeed ! 
Generals and Governors who graced this board ; 


The grave Durbar that bade the soldier speed, 
“he feast that welcomed home his conquering sword. 
** Gone ;—Clive, the country boy, of Plassy dreaming ; 
Hastings, arraigned by juster Judge than earth’s ; 
Cornwallis, Elphinstone, and Wellesley, seeming 
Noble by more nobility than birth’s ; 


" Heber’s pale lips, in pious hymnals moving 
For all those millions of his Eastern sheep ; 
Napier, his good sword drawn, rough, just, and loving ;— 
Theirs, and a thousand memories these walls keep. 
**Gone now! A crowd of Hebrews—broker, touter— 
Stands in the place of those majestic men, 
Oh! mighty moralist, of self-praise scouter, 
Point here a moral—sharpen hence a pen.” 

Well, the fashion of this world passeth away. It does 
so not only as an inevitable law, but oftentimes as a 
beneficent arrangement; and it cannot be doubted that 
the affairs of India will be better administered by the 
direct authority of’ the Crown, influenced by the whole- 
some power of public opinion. 

That the change from the Company’s rule to that of 
the British Crown was a change for the better, is doubted 
by none but a few who have grown grey in the old ser- 
vice. The Sepoy Mutiny hastened a crisis which had 
long been impending. The genius and virtue of many 
of the Company’s servants had veiled the evils of the 
Company’s rule. So long ago as 1784, the year when 
“the Board of Control” was established by Parliament, 
Cowper the poet thus wrote :—“ The Charter constitutes 
them a trading Company, and gives them an exclusive 
right to traffic in the Hast Indies; but it does no more. 

b invests them with no sovereignty; it does not convey 
to them the Royal prerogative of making war and peace, 
which the King cannot alienate if he would. But this 
prerogative they have exercised, and, forgetting the 
terms of thcir institution, have possessed themselves of 
an immense territory, which they have ruled with a rod 
of iron, to which it is impossible they should even have 
a right, unless sucha one as it is a disgrace to plead— 
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the right of conquest. The potentates of this country 
they dash in pieces, like a potter’s vessel, as often as they 
please; making the happiness of thirty millions of man- 
kind a consideration subservient to that of their own 
emolument; oppressing them as often as it may seem a 
lucrative purpose; and in no instance that I have ever 
heard, consulting their interest or advantage. That 
Government, therefore, is bound to interfere, and to 
unking these tyrants, is to me self-evident.” In verse 
as well as prose Cowper denounced the “ corporate 
misrule” of the Company, while admitting the personal 
virtues of many of the rulers and of their servants :— 


“Mon, immaculate perhaps, 
In all their private functions, once combined, 
Become a loathsome body, only fit 
For dissolution, hurtful to the main, 
Hence merchants, unimpeachable of sin 
Against the charities of domestic life, 
Incorporated seem at once to lose 
Their nature, and disclaiming all regard 
For mercy and the common rights of man, 
Build factories with blood, conducting trade 
At the sword’s point, and dyeing the white robe 
Of innocent commercial justice red.”” 


Grievous wrongs were certainly perpetrated, and glo- 
rious opportunities neglected, under the old régime, 
May the lessons and warnings not be lost under the 
Imperial rule of our Eastern possession ! 

But descending from these high themes, let us muse 
on the strange contrast between the existing condition 
of the East India Company and its former state when 
enthroned in Leadenhall Street.* A few quiet gentle- 
men meet in a hired room and transact some routine 
business. What a change from the scenes in the 
General Court Room in the olden time! The Chair- 
man then sat with as much dignity and authority as 
the Speaker of the House of Commons. The bursiness 
before the Court was often as momentous as that which 
occupied the Imperial Parliament. There were set 
speeches and smart debates, motions and countermo- 
tions, amendments and adjournments, stormy and even 
riotous meetings. Hear Lord Macaulay’s account of 
the Courts: “ All the turbulence of a Westminster elec: 
tion, all the trickery and corruption of a Grampound 
election, disgraced the proccedings of this assembly on 
questions of the most solemn importance. Fictitious 
votes were manufactured on a gigantic scale.’+ Ata 
later period the discussions about the permission of 
missionaries to carry the gospel to the East were marked 
by turbulent scenes. All honour is due to the noble- 
hearted men in the direction who persevered in their 
efforts in the cause of Christianity. Their labours, we 
doubt not, averted many a judgment, and prolonged 
the time of the Company’s probation. 

The General Court Room, until the abolition of the 
trade of the Company, was the old Sale Room. Four times 





* According to tradition, the first members of the company met for 
business in a room of the Nag’s Head Inz, opposite Bishopsgate Church, 
where there is now a Friends’ Meeting House. The next generation pro- 
vided themselves with a building for their own exclusive use, This was 
in Leadenhall Street, on a part of the present site. There is a view of it 
among the prints in the British Museum, quite unique, which originally 
figured on the shop bill of William Overley a joiner in the locality. It 
was an edifice of timber and plaster, adorned with quaint carving and 
lattice work, corresponding to the style of the Elizabethan age, as appears 
from that cut. Above the windows was a painting which represented & 
fleet of merchantmen tossing on the waves. At the top, in the centre, & 
huge square-built wooden mariner looked down upon the passengers 2 
the strect, with the figure ofa dolphin at each corner. The new East 
India House was erected in 1726, except the portico, which was added in 
1797. Views of the old and new India House were given in the “ Leisure 
Hour” for 1861. : 

+ In 1763, Clive laid out £100,000 in the purchase of stock for pominal 
proprietors, whom he brought down to the debates, 
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a year, in March, June, September, and December, the 
Tea Sales were here held, amidst tumult and uproar, as 
great as marked any of the political debates. Above a 
million pounds of tea were sometimes sold in a day. 
There were about thirty firms of tea brokers, whose 
representatives were attended by a dense body of tea 
dealers. The sales were effected amidst shouting and 
howling far out-sounding the tumult of the Bourse at 
in Leadenhail Market. But all through the year the 
life. How could it be otherwise, with its multitude of 
officials and departments? There was the military 
department, the shipping department, tho Examiner’s 
office, the Accountant’s office, the Transfer, the Trea- 
sury, and we know not how many other branches of 
business and administration. In 1833 the Act was 
passed by which the monopoly of trade was doomed, 
and it was then that the name of “the Hast India 
Company” was authorized. 


blishment at 494, with salaries amounting to £134,454. 
This number included porters, watchmen, messengers, 
and other attendants. Before the closing of the trade 
there were above 400 clerks in the Home UEstablish- 
ment. ‘I'wenty years ago there were still 150. Now 
there is one solitary clerk in‘the employment of the 
Kast India Company ! 





ROMANCE OF HERALDRY. 
BY THE EDITOR OF “‘ DEBRETT’S HOUSE OF COMMONS.” 
1v. 


Ix tracing the origin of various insignia that are em- 
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In 1838 a Parliamentary | 
return gave the number of persons on the Home Esta- | 





blazoned in the arms of many families, historical inci- 
dents are brought to light that would otherwise be 


buried in oblivion. And to this circumstance may be | 
attributed much of the interest that is centred in heraldry 
hy those who have studied more than its rudiments. 
Though the records existing concerning the grants of 
arms are comparatively few, yet are they too numerous 
for all to be chronicled in our columns. The anecdotes 
previously related have, many of them, been replete with 
interest, and the following traditions and narratives 
(at random strung), respecting the armorial bearings of | 
some of our titled notables are not less entertaining. 

In the arms of the Duke of Norfolk are two separate | 
charges, each of which possesses historic interest. In 
the first quarter, on a bend argent, is an escutcheon or, 

with a demi-lion pierced | 
through the mouth with | 
1 an arrow. 
the circumstance of the 
body of King James Iv 
} of Scotland being found 
$ pierced with an arrow after 


' the battle of Flodden Field, | 


a = September 9th, 1513, when | 
the Earl of Surrey gained a great and decisive victory 
over the Scots. Sir Walter Scott, in his “Tales of a 
Grandfather,” states. that so fiercely was this battle 
iought that the Scots lost upwards of 10,000 men, and 
that “there is scarcely a family of name in Scottish 
history who did not lose a relative there.’ On the Earl 
of Surrey’s return to England, he was created Duke of 
Norfolk by King Henry vii, who also augmented his | 
paternal coat of arms with the before-mentioned charge. 


The thir ao 
the third quarter, which is checky or and azure, bears 


This alludes to | 
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the insignia of the Warrens, Earls of Surrey, who, having 
in bygone times the grant of licensing public-houses, 
ordered that every licensed innkeeper should display 
the Warren arms upon the exterior of his house, a cir- 
cumstance that gave rise to the frequent and familiar 
sign of The Chequers. 

The singular crest borne by Lord Exmouth, of the 


wreck of the Dutton, Etst Indiaman, upon waves of the 
Paris, and the noise used to startle even the butchers | 


sea on a rocky shore off Plymouth garrison, with the 


| motto “Deo adjuvante” (God being my helper), had 
great house in Leadenhall Street was a scene of busy | 


its origin in a valorous deed 

performed bythe first baron, 

when Sir Edward Pellew. 

\ The gallant knight was re- 

# fitting his frigate, the Inde- 

A fatigable, at Plymouth, in 

January, 1796, whena violent 

storm arose, which drove 

WS Sans ~— ashore, as a perfect wreck, 

the Dutton transport, which was conveying the Queen’s 
Own Regiment of Foot to the West Indies. Sir Edward 


ae 


| and his lady had engaged to dine on the same day with 
| a friend, who, on their arrival at his door, communicated 


to them the distressing intelligence. Immediately on 
hearing it, Sir Edward opened the opposite door of his 
carriage, and disappeared with marvellous rapidity, fol- 
lowed by his friend. On the latter’s arrival at the Hoe, 
he found the knight struggling through the breakers, 
and in the act of mounting the ship’s deck by means of 
the mainmast, which had fallen ashore. Arrived on 
board, he immediately assumed authority, and exerted 
himself with so much calmness, intrepidity, and skill, 
that, with the exception of a few drunken sailors, all on 
board, including many*women and children, were got 
safely cn shore, while he was among the last who left 
the ship. His Majesty King George 10, hearing of the 
circumstance, created Sir Edward a baronet, and awarded 
the crest before indicated. 


my 


he Marquis of Lansdowne bears in the first and 


| fourth quarterings of his arms a magnetic needle pointing 


to the polar star, a charge 

that refers to the arctic 

discoveries made by his 

ancestor, Sir William Petty, 

a successful and celebrated 

navigator. ‘The first crest, 

of s. bee-hive, alludes to the 

iT industry of the knight; 
Se and the second crest, of a 


| sagittarius, an astronomical emblem, to his fame as an 


astronomer. 

The present Viscount Downe is lineally descended 
from Sir William D’Aunay, who held, temp. Richard 1, 
a high command in the army of English Crusaders, when 
serving before Acon. In memory of a daring deed of 
valour performed by his ancestor, the noble lord bears 
as his crest a demi-Saracen in armour, couped at the 

thighs, and wreathed about 

the temples proper, holding 

in the dexter hand a ring, 

or, stoned azure, and in 

the sinister a lion’s gamb 

» erased or, armed gules. 

’ During the Holy Wars, it 

was customary for the in- 

fidel champions to chal- 

lenge the Christian warriors to single combat. whenever 
opportunities presented themselves. Upon one occasion, 


| when Sir William was riding at some distance from tho 
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English camp, he espied a Saracen emir, richly armed 
and well mounted, approaching him, at the head of a 
body of men bout equal in number to his own attend- 
ants. Halting their troops at a little distance from 
each other, the Moslem challenged the knight to single 
combat, an offer that was promptly accepted. ‘The con- 
test was soon decided, the infidel being slain by the 
Champion of the Cross. Sir William, however, had no 
sooner proved himself to be victorious than he was sub- 
jected to aterrible and unanticipated danger. The slain 
emir, according to a custom then prevalent among the 
natives of the East, was in the habit of carrying in his train 
alion. This animal, which had been taken as a cub among 
the ruins of Babylon, had grown to a remarkable size, 
and was peculiarly fierce, except to his master and imme- 
diate attendants, of whom he was very fond. At the 
time of his master’s fall he was present, being held in 
leash by some of the emir’s followers, who, seeing their 
lord fall, and with a view to avenge him, slipped the 
noose from the lion’s neck and let him loose upon Sir 
William. The valiant knight, however, in nowise dis- 
mayed at this second foe, forbade his archers to shoot 
the animal, and, rushing upon his antagonist, lance 
in rest, pinned it to the earth. Coour de Lion, who 
from a distance had beheld the combat, was delighted at 
the double victory, and gave the knight a ring from 
his own finger, with permission to bear the crest pre- 
viously described. ‘The annulets, or rings, in the arms 
also allude to the king's gift. 
‘The frette in the arms of Baron Audley (see illustra- 
tion, second and third quarterings), and in those of the 
families of .Dutton, Delves, 
Foulhurst, and Hawke- 


stort, are said to have been 


thus gained :—Prior to the 
. battle of Poictiers, Lord 
James Audley vowed that, 
if possible, he would be 
foremost in the fight; and, 
supported by his four brave 
squires, Dutton (now represented by Baron Sherborne), 
Delves, Foulhurst, and Hawkestone, he kept his knightly 
word, and was ever inthe thickest of the mélée. ‘Though his 
squires warded off many blows that were aimed at him, 
he was nevertheless severely wounded ; and, when the 
English were found to be victorious, he was carried back 
to the camp bleeding, and almost insensible. Being 
borne into the presence of the Black Prince, Edward 
took him by the hand, courteously greeted him, and 
bade him be of good cheer, as he had nobly redeemed 
his pledge by being foremost in the enemy’s ranks. 
The prince also gave him lands in Mngland, the in- 
come of which was worth five hundred marks a year. 
This gift Audley divided equally among his squires ; 
and when the prince inquired whether he despised the 
gift, or thought it insufficient, he answered, he was deeply 
sensible of his lord’s kindness, but his own possessions 
were sufficient for his wants, while his squires needed 
money. The prince, not to be outdone in generosity, 
presented him with another five hundred marks; and 
Audley, in order that the merit and valour of his squires 
might be held in perpetual memory, enjoined them to 
bear in some part of their coats-of-arms his own proper 
achievement, and the motto “Servabo fidem” (I will 
keep faith). The title and estates subsequently, however, 
devolving upon the Touchet family, the arms of that 
house are borne by the present baron in the first and 
a. quarters, and also the motto “ Je le tiens” (I hold 
ib). 
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The first and fourth, and the second and third quarter. 
ings in the arms of the Earl of Kintore, are both stated 
to have originated in historical incidents. During the 
reign of Kenneth 11 the Danes, in one of the many de- 
scents they made upon Scotland, were defeated by Kenneth 
in a battle fought near Dundee, and their general, 
Lamis, was slain. In this action an ancestor of the 
present earl showed such proofs of extraordinary valour 
that Kenneth, in token of his admiration, dipped his 
finger in the blood of Lamis, and drew three stripes across 
the warrior’s shield ; a circumstance that is indicated in 
the emblazon of the second and third quarters, which 
are argent, a chief paly of six, or and gules. The other 
quarterings are of a much more recent date; they are 
gules, a sceptre and sword in saltire, with an imperial 
crown in chief, within an orle of eight thistles or, the 
motto being “ Vive ut vivas” (Live so that you may live), 
These were granted by Charles 1 to Sir John Keith, 
Karl Marischal of Scotland, for having saved the Scottish 
Regalia from being seized by Oliver Cromwell after the 
great battle of Dunbar, by burying them in Kinneff 
Church. Sir John escaped to France, and it was not 
until the Restoration that he disclosed the hiding-place, a 
service which the king rewarded by bestowing upon him 
a pecrage. 

Baron Gifford bears two crests, viz. : a panther’s head 
couped, affronté, spotted, incensed proper; and a demi- 
archer, bearded and couped at the knees, in armour 
proper; from his middle a short coat, paly argent and 
gules; at his middle a quiver of arrows: or, and in his 
hands a bow and arrow drawn to the head; the motto 
being “ Prenez haleine, tirez fort” (Take breath, pull 
strong). ‘The origin of these insignia is due to the fol- 
lowing circumstance :—In the early part of the reign of 
Henry vitt a panther, which had been presented to Sir 
John Gifford, of Chillington, escaped from its cage, 
and was pursued by the knight and his son, with 
bows in hand. At about a mile from the house they 
overtook the beast, just as it was about to spring upon 
a woman and her infant. Sir John, who was almost 
breathless, while preparing to shoot the animal was 
addressed by his son in the words of the motto, and, 
in pursuance of the advice, paused to take breath, drew 
his bow strongly, took steady aim, and killed the 
panther. 

The arms of the Earl of Kimberley are sable, chevron 
or, guttée de sang, between three cinquefoils ermine; 
the drops of blood on the chevron having been added 
as a reward for the valour of his ancestor at the battle 
of Agincourt, where he attended Henry v as one of his 
esquires. 

The Rev. William Chichester O’Neill, of Shane's 
Castle, County Antrim, who has recently been created 4 
peer under the style of Baron O’Neill, traces his de- 
scent in a direct line from the Milesian kings, and bears 
as his arms a sinister hand couped and erect gules, with 
a salmon in base swimming in water. ‘The origin of the 
hand is thus stated. When the ancestor of the family 
was preparing, in company with several adventurers, 10 
make a descent upon the coast of Ulster, it was unanl- 
mously decided that whoever touched the land first 
should be esteemed chief of the territory. O’Neill, find- 
ing that instead of succeeding in heading his competitors 
in the race for dignity, he was losing ground, drew 
his sword, lopped off his left hand and threw it on shore 
as far as he was able. In this way he touched the earth 
first and acquired sovereign power. The water with the 
salmon therein naiant, alludes to the famous fisheries of 
Lough Neagh and the river Blackwater. 





